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ABSTRACT 

Effective schools research affirms that good 
principal rasnagerial and leadership skills are important to 
motivating teachers, A literature review reveals that early 
organization-behavior theory was dominated by the 
scientific-management movement in which the worker is a passive 
instrument of management. This was followed by increased concern with 
human motivation in organizations. Human-relations theory challenges 
the assumption that workers are motivated only by economic gain. 
Other research examined the human^resour ces model, contingency 
theory, and the nature of personnel management. Research suggests 
that administrators need to give teachers opportunities to perform 
professionally, perceive their role as important, and value 
improvement. Personal responsibility through participation in 
decision making and policy formulation motivates teachers and 
improves teachers' self-image. A survey of 30-40 graduate students at 
Chicago State University (Illinois) used a "Teacher Morale Survey" 
developed by the American Federation of Teachers to test the effect 
of principal leadership style on staff motivation. The results showed 
that teachers who work under democratic and transactional 
administrators do not have a significantly higher motivational level 
than those who work under dictatorial administrators. Further 
research is needed in this area utilizing a different instrument. 
(Contains 19 references.) (JPT) 
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Tlie Effectiveness of Principal Leadership Style 

on 

Teacher Motivation 

Kevin Gallmeier 

iZmi"oVS'^'!^T''r'r ^"n^em of educational leaden; . Ihe 

importance of good leadership at the school building level and the effect of certain 

TtSS^^^^^^^ '''r of the principfl at. both e:pH:!;rnd [^^^^^^^^^ 

The early work of Halpin and Croft on elementary school climates Goldhammer's 
s^i dy of the elementary school principal for the NAESP in the l%bs andthT 

cri Srn^tt' o n^^^^^ ^'".^ 'r estabS the 

work (^Edmonds, Brookover, Lezotte, and others have singled out the orincioal as 
the most significant individual in the creation of an effectivl sch^l ^ ^ 

pSfJ^id^'e^'^'^j^l^"'' research with improved designs is needed to replicate 
rtrL"bmf ^^^^^ Ta^' r "'^ ""^^ ^he state of knowledge 

Mes oTem^^^^^ ci m«r«nH ' »^?"n«t»on gap on the effect of administrative 
siyies on group chmate and group achjevement. It is hoped the findings will 
provide msight into ways of improving gmup climate an™p rhrevement Tlie 

eXl^t^ tdTrem^r^^ ^'^^'"^ ^" adLis^r^^o^teS^ 

Srexaminelh^ml of?h^^^^^ P?^' information, educational administrators 
can examine the role of the pnncipal as a leader and as a manager. 

SEYIEVLQjOJTEBA^ 

^^^^^ 

orga„,.^,K,n were as^med to be mo>iva.<xl by the goal o™mTc grh! 

loncem will?hnl'' '=^'"'7 ^'•"'eterized by a gmwing 

c miZnm onh t" ™"™,"".n "rgani/atbns. As a result of the resea rf, 
SenTrh^ ,i T'' '^''"'"'^ movement, theorists were beginn tol to 
Challenge the assumption that workeis were only motivated bv iLT^irp r™ 

way l„Sf J|f "^^^ 947) among othe,:s. led to the conclusion that the 



mean that economic factors and production methods were not important, but it did 
estabhsh the importance of human dimension. 

Miles(1965) challenged the human relations approach and advocateci the human 
resources approach. Miles made the point that in the human relations model 
n^anagement is mvolvmg members in order to achieve decisions that will be' 
earned out in an efficient and effective way. 

resoui ,es model is built on the assumption 
ot org ;ni7ation members as important souixres of ideas, problem solvers, decision 
makers and controllers. The purpose of participation is to utilize these important 
hunian resources and improve organizational decision making, performance, and 
control. He suggested that self-control and self-diiwtion should grow in 
accordance with the growing competence of members of the organization. 

The human resources model seems particularly appropriate for the educational 
organi/ation for n^ny reasons. First, the workers (teachers) of the organization are 
highly trained professionals who nonnally operate from a btDad base of 
experience. Second, they often have a great deal of autonomy and freedom to 
operate their classes in their own way. Third, they ar«. held accountable for the 
result ot their teachmg activities. Fourth, a group of students pix)vides for a 
dynamic and unique situation that requires a great amount of local control, creative 
decisions, and adaptations. 

McGregor (1960) developed the thesis that the nature of personnel management 
practices is largely the result of the assumptions that management makes about the 
human bemgs in the organization. He developed and compared two sets of 
contrasting assumptions that he labeled theory X and theoiy Y. In both, it was 
assumed that management had the responsibility to stmcture the elements of the 
organization so as to facilitate tiie achievement of organizational goals. 

In theory X, it was assumed that management needed to direct, control, and 
modify the behavior of members in order to meet the needs of the organization. It 
was assumed that without this active effort to control, coerce, manipulate, and 
closely supervise, workers would be passive, indifferent, or even actively alienated 
Irom the organization. This proposition was based on the following assumptions 
about people (McGregor, 1957): 



1. Lack ambition. 

2. Dislike responsibility. 

3. Prefer to be led. 

4. Are self-centered. 

5. Prefer to remain in old ruts. 

6. Are gullible and less than briglit. 



Theory X took a form ranging from tl-ie hard to the soft apptt)ach. The hard 



approach was more direct and aggressive and often involved coercion and threats 
of withholding rewards. The soft apptoach was indirect and permissive, with 
emphasis on harmony and happiness. 

McGregor felt that the application of these pmctices "whether Tiard' or 'soft'" was 
often dysfunctional and inappropriate and, in many instances, resulted in poor 
performance and reduced effectiveness and efficiency. 

McGrt^gor (1957) insisted that management, operating under theory X 
assumptions, was generally ineffective because of the attempt to motivate people 
through control, salaiy, fringe benefits, security, threat of withdrawal or promise of 
mcreased rewards (based on an assumption of predominance of physiological and 
security needs) when, in fact, these needs were largely satisfied and no longer 
strong motivations. Actually, people in organizations had reached a stage where 
their social esteem, and self-fulfillment needs were dominant and not being met 
and therefore, they felt frustrated, discontented, alienated and poorly motivated. 
He advocated a different theoiy of personnel management based on different 
assumptions, which he called theory Y (McGregor 1957): 

1. The administration is responsible for allocating money, materials, 
equipment, and people to accomplish the goals of the 
organization. 

2. Employees arc not by nature passive or resistant to organizational 
needs unless the organization has encouraged such passive or 
resistant behavior. 

3. Employees are by nature self-motivated, have inlierent potential for 
development and capacity for assuming responsibility, and are 
ready to direct their own goals toward those of the school system. 

4. Tlie essential task of the administration is to arrange for situations 
and mcthocLs of operation so that employees' personal goals are 
most easily achieved 'vhen efforts are directed toward school 
system goals. 

Essentially McGregor is advocating an approach to management based on the 
human needs of belonging, esteem, and self-actualization. It is the responsibility 
of management to pmvide the stmcture that will make it possible for people to feel 
accepted and valued, and to feel that they can best work toward their own goals by 
workmg toward organizational goals. 

Ihis approach is certainly consistent with the human resources approach advocated 
by Mik^s ( 1 965). Both authors assume a bmad base of human competence in the 
organization, which needs to be utilized. It is through the pix^ess of utilization of 
human potential that it is possible to achieve more effective decisions and 



implementation and, therefore, better-motivated and better-performing personnel 
These assumptions are particularly appropriate to the educational oganization since 
the management and work of the organization is dotie by highly trained 
pn> essionals in a smicture that provides autonomy, nexibility, accountability, and 
goals and processes Jhai require creative and adaptive responses to a changing 



Morse and Lorsch (1970) studied four contrasting corporations and sueeested a 

a)nl nTn on flrnt^^ ^ T ^ut rather that effectiveness is 

com ngcnt on the fit among the organizational stmctut^, the needs of the neonle 
If volved and the natiire of the task. They also found that indivS n efSve 
organtzattoas showed significantly increased feelings of competence 

uT^I^ ^u^-^^ "^i"" inteasive study of motivation in industrial orRaniz^tions 
Using a technique of content analysis of stories over periods of hieh and low 

-hool policy. a?,;SSX.'l"fr " " 

Te«cl,er participation in decision making l,as teen broadly advocated as a process 



for impmving teacher satisfaction, and the quality and implementation of 
decisions. Mohrman, Cooke, and Mohrman (1978) studied participation in 
decision making in educational settings. They found that the multidimensional 
approach to teacher participation in decisions can improve job satisfaction. 
Participation m decisions related to the technical domain resulted in greater 
extrinsic and intrinsic teacher satisfaction as well as to less role ambiguity 
However, participation in decisions related to the managerial domain was not 
found to be associated with extrinsic and intrinsic satisfaction. It appeat!5 that 
teacher satisfaction is not just a function of participation in decision making but, 
rather, depends on the nature of the decision under consideration. 

Forsyth aiicl Hoy (1978) did a study of isolation and alienation in educational 
settings. 1 ney found that members who are isolated from any one of the following 
-persons in authority, influentials, friends, or respected co-workei^ - are likely to 
be isdated froin others. Administrators were found to be less likely to be alienated 
than hose individuals who were not in administrative positions. Interestingly 
isolation fmm fonnal control and perceived iiniluentials was not related to work 
alienation. However, isolation from respected co-workets and isolation from 
friends were both related to work alienation. It appears that respected colleagues 
and friends are sources of recognition and help fulfill social and psychological 
needs of teachers. r / & 

Holda;yay (1978) did a study of a sample of teachers in Alberta, Canada, to 
determine the relationship between their overall job satisfaction and certain facets 
ot their job situations. It was found that overall satisfaction was most closely 
related to achievement, career orientation, recognition and stimulation. "Working 
with stuc enls agam appears as a major source of satisfaction. This item was most 
oltcn included m the free responses. The study provided general support for the 
Herzberg studies. 

The studies of leadership style and its effect on teacher motivation have shown the 
behavior of (he leader to be an important factor in group effectiveness. Research 
also shows that it is only one factor among many. 

Irwt'Iialt ^r'rr^'^'^^ ^^^''^ ^^^^^ ^'^^ ^"^'^'^^^ studies to 

nvesligatc the effects of democmtic, autocmtic, and laissez-faire paltemLS of 

leadership on group climate and group achievemem. A large number of studies 
T"" \k ?1 "^^'^^^ ^^"8^^" (^9^^^) conluded that the evidence does 

?s sin n^.^ff r'""''^/-'^'^'?'^^^^ production. However, the evidence 

IS strt-ng that democratic leadership is positively related to group member 
satislaction. Some investigators compared group-member-centered and task- 
centered leadership. Out of 28 studies reported by Stogdill (1974) nineteen 
shcnved a positive relationship between follower-oriented leaders and production, 
l.nai; '?n f "^^^,?"her a zen) or negative relationship. The evidence was 
followed hn 1 follower-oriented leaders and the satisfaction of their 

^\o^^ ers, but there were still a large number of cases at variance with the theory. 



ThcTo is cotisiclerahle evidence that admiaistrato.rs who seek to t^leasc the potential 

P^^^^ opportunities for te^eSl. o LlCre 
adeqi ate as professionals, to see greater significance. ix>ssibilities. and 
respotisihiltty in their mle, and to perx^eive the situation as one in which 

thTion;l•K^'' ""^ ""u^ ^l^^^^ ^'S^^y Tcacheis need to feel that 

T 1 r " achievement of organizational goals is recognized and 

k ^^i-tt T'^^' ''^i ^''^ ^^'^ ^ f^"^ What is essential 

s a p( sitive logistical and psychological aipport system as the teachers "pushout" 
to explore and t^t new approaches to teacliing. When ihe effort Is complete, a 
sense of personal achievement of a job well done is essential. Words of praise ate 
required ^ defimtive feedback on the outcomes of their teaching effort is 

A sctise of personal responsibility contributes to high satisfaction and motivation. 
An opportunity to participate in appropriate decision making and policy 
tormulation confributes to a s«nse of responsibility to carry them thmugh to 
fmition. Further, faculty should be used for official leadership i^ponsibUities on 
an ad hoc basis, according to expertise, and with appropriate authority. Activities, 
well b^ing^^^ contribute to the teacher's sense of worth, self-concept, and personal 

Therefore, the pr.rpose of the study is to determine the effect of Principal 
leadership style on staff motivation, 

PROCE DURES 

Popiilntion/Sample: 

Subjects for this study will be selected from the population of eradiiale students in 
ttie KesearcU in Educational Admimstrat ion course offered at Chicago State 
University, Chicago, Illinois; 30-40 students will be randomly selected. 

.Method of Data Collection: 

Tlic sample was administered a Teacher.Morale Survey developed by the 
Amcncan federation of Teachers. Permission was obtained frum the pmfessor of 
was^S^ """"^^ participants. The pretest-posttest control group design 

Instrument: 

The insiniment used will be the Administrative Styl^_and_Teacher_Morale Survey 
developed by the American Federation of Teachers, consisting of 26 items - 19 



Vosmvc and 7 negative statements about teacher morale and motLvalioa Subjeots 
will be asked to rate the statements on s 4 point scale from 4 (ven/ frcquentlv 
(X^cnrs) to 1 (rarely (X!curs). ' 

ISEATMEmiOF DATA 

The findings will be tabulated in terms of means and standard deviations The 
Pear«-,n Product-Moment Coefficient Test will be employetl at the .05 level of 
conriuence to determine the statistical significance of the findings. 

RESULTS 

Using [he Pe^»rs(m Protluct-Moment Coefficient, a survey was conducted to 
detemunc if there was a statistically significant cx)rreIation between administrative 
styles and teacher motivation. Table I summarizes the statistical analysis. 

Correlation Between Administrative Style 

and 

Teacher Motivation 



TABLE I 



Slalislic 



Vahic 



N 
dX 
dY 
dX) 
dY} 

Mean of 'X' Scores 
Mean of 'Y' Scores 
dXY 

Pearson's g 



**** 



45 

137.00 
119.00 
455.00 
357.00 
3.04 
2.64 
360.00 
-0.06 
43 



Significant at .05 level of confidence 

N = number of graduate students surveyed 
X = administrative style 
Y = teacher motivation 



Table I ituiicntcs that there is not a statistical con-elation between administrative 
slylcs (X group) and teacher motivation (Y group). The X group scored a mean of 
3m, siiggeslmg that the majority of the students surveyed work under a dictatorial 
attminislmlor. Ihc Y group, with a mean score of 2.64, indicates tlial (he 
motivational level of those students working under a domineering administrator 
was just as high as those who work for a democratic and transactional 
administnilor. 

Overall, the data from this study leads to the acceptance of the Null hypothesis- 
reachers who work under democratic and transactional administratoi^ will not 
have a sigmHcantly higher motivational level than those who work under laissez- 
faire or dictatorial administrators. The study tends to agree with Stogdill (1974) 
studies which concluded that there may not be one best style of leadership 
behavior. ' 

This study points to the need to continue such research in this area, utilizing a 
different instmment. Further refmemem of the study by Stt^tified Sampling may 
indicate different results for different levels of education (elementary and 
secondary teachers), age, sex and experience of the teachets, location and/or type 
ol sch(x>l and gender of the administrator. 

The research already reviewed indicates, however, ihat the Principal is the most 
signiHcant individual in the creation of an effective school. More research is 
necessary to refine the role of the Principal as a leader and as a manager. 
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